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ON BEING REJECTED 


N his able examination of ‘‘The Quest for ‘Being,’ ’’? which he 

rejects, Mr. Sidney Hook has irenically, and deservedly, ad- 
ministered to me a philosophic rebuke, questioning some of the 
statements in my too brief exposition of the nature and method of 
metaphysical or ontological inquiry.? I am not here proposing to 
answer Mr. Hook. It would in any event lie far beyond my powers 
to engage in debate with so formidable and practiced a con- 
troversialist as he. Nor would such debate, I judge, really con- 
tribute to serious philosophic discussion. For I long ago learned 
from the teacher of us both, F. J. E. Woodbridge, that metaphysics 
is not controversial, and that if its statements fail to convince, and 
provoke further questioning, that is because they have not been 
made sufficiently clear. 

Mr. Hook raises two main questions, about method in metaphys- 
ical inquiry, and about ‘‘generic traits of existence’’—the phrase is 
of course Dewey’s. That so acute a mind as Mr. Hook’s could be 
s0 puzzled by what I said or failed to say in the article he cites, 
even suggesting that I imagine that time and efficient causality 
are relevant to mathematics—I trust it is mere laxity or blindness 
heis imputing to me, and not something worse and more subversive 
—makes it plainly my obligation to furnish further clarification. 
Hence I want to attempt to make clearer what I was trying to say, 
and should have said, on these two matters. 


(1) As to method in metaphysical inquiry, it all seems quite 
simple to me. From Woodbridge, who in this rightly regarded 
himself as the spokesman of ancient tradition, I learned that 
metaphysics is distinguished from other inquiries not by its method 
but by its subject-matter. ‘‘In regarding metaphysics as the out- 
come of reflection on existence in general,’’ he said, ‘‘and, con- 
sequently, as a department of natural knowledge, I have supposed 
that intelligent persons could undertake such reflection and ac- 
complish something of interest and consequence, by following the 

1 This JourNat, Vol. L (Nov. 19, 1953), pp. 709-731. 

?“‘Metaphysics: Its Function, Consequences, and Criteria,’’ this JouRNAL, 


Vol, XLII (July 18, 1946), pp. 401-412. This paper was part of a 
‘ymposium held in December, 1945, and its title and themes were assigned. 
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ordinary experimental methods of observation and tested gen. 
eralization.’’* This means, that on the basis of what experience 


8F. J. E. Woodbridge, Nature and Mind (New York, 1937), p. 108. This 
conception of the method of metaphysics, clearly expressed in this lecture of 
1908, Woodbridge maintained consistently in all his subsequent writings, and 
in many conversations on the subject. The presidential address of 1903, 
written before he had begun to learn from Dewey, on this as on many other 
points of metaphysics differs considerably from his later settled position, 
From this early address Mr. Hook quotes: ‘‘Science asks for the laws of 
existence and discovers them by experiment. Metaphysics asks for the nature 
of reality and discovers it by definition’? (Nature and Mind, pp. 40-41). By 
1908 ‘‘reality’’ had disappeared from the definition of metaphysics for him, 
and with it the method of ‘‘definition.’” He once explained to me that though 
he would not then put it as he had in 1903, having come to think of metaphysics 
as one science among many, rather than as contrasted with the sciences, he had 
been thinking of definition in the sense of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, 
where it is not the preliminary to but the outcome of inquiry. This is the 
view he continued to hold in An Essay on Nature (1940): ‘‘We are often 
asked to define our ‘terms’ before we use them, although as a matter of fact 
definitions do not come first, but last, and great pains are required in arriving 
at them’’ (p. 221). In any event, despite Mr. Hook’s concluding argumentum 
ad magistrum, it is the view Woodbridge held after 1908 that seems sound 
to me. 

- his is also the view Dewey maintained in Ezperience and Nature, as 
Mr. Hook admits, on page 721 of his article: ‘‘ Undoubtedly there are places 
where Dewey does seem to suggest that there is a subject-matter, viz., generic 
traits of all existence, which lends itself to empirical study by the same 
methods which the sciences use.’’ But I shall not press the argumentum ad 
magistrum with him. Dewey’s Carus lectures have always seemed to me to 
represent the high point of Woodbridge’s influence on Dewey’s thinking, as a 
result of their long philosophical association. In them Dewey made a con- 
scious attempt to accommodate himself to Woodbridge’s language of the 


philosophy of being. Thereafter he rcturned to the language of the philosophy. 


of experience, which came much more easily to him. I think that Mr. Hook’s 
interpretation of what Dewey really meant, and was trying to express in 
Woodbridge’s language, is a very perceptive statement of the facts. 

That toward the end of his life, making up his mind as to how he should 
spend the next hundred years, Dewey decided he had been wrong in trying to 
put his novel thought into traditional and familiar terminology, Mr. Hook is 
quite right in pointing out. He not only vowed to renounce calling anything 
in his own position ‘‘metaphysical’’; he also resolved to substitute the term 
‘‘eulture’’? wherever he had used ‘‘experience.’’? These clarifying abandon- 
ments of traditional terminology are all to the good, though in point of fact 
they came a little late. The reasons why I myself have preferred to maintain 
continuity with the philosophical, and specifically the metaphysical tradition, 
I need not go into here. Dewey had excellent justification for putting his 
original thought into new terms. Actually, whether the philosophical profes- 
sion abandons the term ‘‘metaphysics’’ for the more fashionable ‘‘ philosophy 
of science’’—or for some other label—hardly concerns me deeply. They are 
talking about the same thing—though ‘‘metaphysics’’ has traditionally and 
wisely concerned itself with other enterprises than science—with art, and 
religion, for example. 
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and insight we may be granted, we frame some metaphysical hy- 
pothesis, treat it as a leading principle, and proceed to explore its 
consequences. My own ideal of the most fruitful way in which to 
carry on this procedure has always been the example of my be- 
loved teacher, Wendell T. Bush. He had a real genius for explor- 
ing novel ideas. Unlike the nominalistic Mr. Hook, who wants 
always to emphasize the specifically different meanings general 
ideas take on in every new context into which they can enter, Bush 
was interested in seeing how large ideas continue to have some 
meaning in very diverse contexts. Without such an interest, 
metaphysical inquiry naturally has little attraction. 

The value of a leading principle clearly depends upon whither 
we are led, and the only test of a metaphysical distinction or con- 
cept consists in the illumination and clarification it can bring to 
a wide variety of subject-matters—ideally, if we are seeking com- 
plete generality, to any subject-matter. 

Metaphysical discovery—or progress in metaphysical inquiry— 
depends on the finding of new ideas that can be so generalized with 
fruitful results. It seems quite futile to argue before the event 
whether such ideas can be discovered or not. The only test of 
whether they can be discovered is to discover them. That ideas 
capable of wide generalization have been found in the past, is 
beyond question. The Greeks were good at it, and to this cir- 
cumstance they owe the inexhaustible fertility of their thought for 
philosophic reflection. In modern times, such ideas have arisen in 
some particular field of human experience, usually, but not always, 
in one of the sciences, and have then been generalized and explored 
with momentous intellectual results. 

Like all the other sciences, metaphysics has today passed beyond 
the stage where striking new discoveries are made by the unaided 
efforts of a single great thinker. Like the others, its inquiry has 
become codperative, so that the ideas it explores are now drawn 
from the common climate of intellectual experience, and are 
pushed in the same general direction. Consider the complex of 
ideas associated with biological evolution—the importance of time, 
the relation between organism and environment, and the rest. 
These, together with many others in our present-day intellectual 
experience, have been explored and generalized in thinkers as 
superficially different but as essentially close in their novel meta- 


These considerations I submit for what they may be worth to the future 
historian of American philosophizing. Like all historical knowledge, they 
may serve to illuminate but can never settle philosophical issues. My position 
must recommend itself, not by an appeal to my teachers, but by its inherent 
Persuasiveness. Hence I put these matters in a footnote. 
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physical concepts and distinctions as Dewey, Whitehead, and 
Heidegger, to take but three. Our recent philosophies of experi: 
ence have in this manner made genuine and remarkable ontological 
discoveries, and there has been of late much progress in metaphygi- 
eal inquiry. In pointing out this obvious fact, I am of course 
not unaware that my statement fails to apply to England, where 
the metaphysical tradition has always been weak and. for the 
moment seems almost to have expired completely. Fortunately, 
it has not died in Scotland, which in philosophy as in so much 
else, like good whisky, has always led the British Isles. 

Now, this metaphysical generalization and exploration of new 
ideas has always provoked those who were carrying it on to speak 
in new and unaccustomed ways. If they have not, like any other 
scientist, been driven to invent a new technical terminology, they 
have at least used the old words with new meanings. They have 
always found that traditional and conventional language has g0 
crystallized that it cannot adequately express the new distinctions 
or the new concepts: it puts cramping limitations on their ex- 
ploration. Consider the three examples we have mentioned, Dewey, 
Whitehead, and Heidegger; or consider the great pioneers in 
intellectual reorientation, like Hegel, Kant, or indeed Aristotle 
himself. 

Philosophy in general, and metaphysical inquiry in particular, 
are very intimately bound up with language, and with an aware- 
ness of the power of language as an instrument—and of the 
dangers which language, like all power, carries with it. A major 
part of that power comes from the fact that language can be put 
to new uses, that it is in truth the most potent instrument of 
manipulation the mind of man has ever devised—indeed, it comes 
very close to being the inventive and manipulative mind of man 
itself. Through language alone can man free himself from the 
tyranny of the actual, and explore what Morris Cohen liked to 
call the ranges of possibility. Through language man can lift 
himself above the level of animal existence, look after and before, 
and survey the world from innumerable fresh perspectives. It is 
language alone that makes possible that human power we have 
come to call ‘‘imagination’’—naming it, strangely enough, after 
a much humbler though practically indispensable function—the 
‘‘intellectual imagination’’ that enables us to extend and sharpen 
our intellectual vision and see familiar things in new ways. 

All the more, then, in metaphysical inquiry, can language free 
us from the bondage of seeing the world crystallized in the forms 
so essential to practice, but so bound down to it—free us from the 
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ON BEING REJECTED 801 
metaphysics enshrined in ordinary language, developed to serve 
the immediate needs of daily life, the metaphysics of common 
gense. Through a suitable manipulation of language, we can 
talk, fortunately, not in the old familiar ways, but in new ways— 
in ways that will permit and encourage us to explore new ideas, 
push them, generalize them, apply them in new situations, new 
fields, new subject-matters, make us see those fields and subject- 
matters in a new light, and discern relations and structures we had 
not been aware of before. 

With a proper understanding of language, its nature, its mani- 
fold functions, and its status in existence, I.would even be willing 
to define metaphysical inquiry as just such a linguistic manipula- 
tion and generalization of ideas, in the light of a factual analysis 
of concrete subject-matters. And this, I take it, is what we mean 
in general by the ‘‘hypothetico-deductive experimental method’’ 
of the sciences. 

Naturally, the framing of new metaphysical hypotheses, new 
distinctions and concepts to be thus explored and pushed, involves 
what Mr. Hook calls ‘‘the logical analysis of concepts’’—considera- 
tion of the meaning of one’s terms. I had thought that such an 
analysis of the meaning of terms had been a part of ‘‘the ordinary 
experimental methods of observation and tested generalization’’— 
that is, of recognized ‘‘scientific method’’—at least since the days 
of Aristotle, who always begins his several inquiries with an analy- 
sis of the various ways in which terms are ‘‘said,’’ proceeds to 
analyse the subject-matter itself, and then reconstructs previously 
employed terms to serve aS more adequate instruments for under- 
standing that subject-matter. The ‘‘analysis of the language of 
sence’? was not invented in the twentieth century. It was in- 
vented by Socrates, and made a necessary part of empirical method 
by Aristotle. All that the twentieth century can fairly claim to 
have invented is the injunction to stop with that analysis, and to 
refuse to work out, on the basis of a factual analysis of the sub- 
ject-matter, a new and more adequate terminology. 

Hence I am sorely puzzled that so learned a scholar as Mr. Hook, 
who must have these facts at his finger-tips, should assume without 
question that there must be some irreconcilable opposition between 
conceiving the method of metaphysical inquiry as ‘‘experimental,’? 
and hence as probable and corrigible, and holding that it neces- 
sarily: involves ‘‘the logical analysis of concepts’’; and that he 
should calmly assume that to maintain the former position is 
“obviously denying that metaphysics has anything to do’’ with the 
latter. Was there ever a genuine experimentalist who did not 
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maintain the methodological necessity of both? I shall not at 


mat 
tempt to question the rather dubious logic of Mr. Hook’s assump. a & 
tion that the analysis of concepts cannot be ‘‘probable.’’ What is “en 
“‘probable’’ and ‘‘corrigible’’ about such an analysis is of cours subj 


its applicability and fruitfulness. But to what other test could ] 
the analysis of the ‘‘meaning’’ of concepts possibly submit? Mr. his ] 
Hook seems to be thinking in terms of some kind of ‘‘correctnegg,” 
It is rather surprising to find him on this point joining in a united disti 


front with the Marxists.‘ the 
(2) On the question of method in metaphysical inquiry I haye four 
tried to expand and clarify what I had in mind in adopting Wood- “ele 


bridge’s position and phrases in the symposium paper printed in of a 
1946. On Mr. Hook’s second question, about ‘‘generic traits of corr 
existence,’’ the situation is a little more complicated. For since lists 
adopting Dewey’s phrase, in that paper, to characterize the subject- this 
matter of metaphysical inquiry, I have learned a great deal, partly men 
by further reflection, and partly from the direct stimulus of the the | 
ontological analysis of Paul Tillich.© Mr. Hook is quite right to y 
ask for a further clarification of my statement of that subject my § 
matter. It left several important questions undetermined—though disti 
Mr. Hook must at least suspect that neither Dewey nor I meant stoo 
by ‘‘generic traits manifested by existences of any kind”’ any of I the 
those things he calls ‘‘categories of metaphysics,’’ and asks about ness 
in what I take to be his rhetorical questions. Assuming that that 
Dewey and I were at least trying to talk sense—and I hope Mr. Woe 
Hook would grant that about Dewey—it ought to be clear that disti 
we could not have regarded ‘‘time,’’ ‘‘space,’’ ‘‘causality,” defir 
‘‘chance,’’ ‘‘law,’’ or ‘‘necessity’’ as ‘‘generic traits manifested stor 
by: existences of any kind.’’ These concepts, whatever we choose wit 
to call them, are capable of wide generalization for many subject- 





4I had thought also that to say ‘‘Knowability or intelligibility is a trait the « 
of every object of inquiry, of every subject-matter, else it could not be inquired polar 
into or made known,’’ was what our modern jargon calls a ‘‘tautology.’’ Mr. them 


Hook’s very interesting dead hermits and drowning men are obviously not One 
‘‘objects of inquiry’’ or ‘‘subject-matters to be made known.’’ To say that there 
their final prayers are ‘‘practically unknowable’’ is clearly to remove them tive 
from the possibility of inquiry, and thus make them irrelevant to the point far 
I am glad to find Mr. Hook agreeing that the existence of subject-matter of ¢ 
and possible objects of inquiry is a ‘‘ discoverable fact.’’ tiv 

5 As contained in his Systematic Theology, Vol. I (Chicago, 1951), ! 
especially Part II, Section I. For a fuller analysis of Tillich’s ontological calle 
distinctions, and a statement of my judgment of their importance, see MY term 
paper, ‘‘The Ontology of Paul Tillich,’’ in Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Fron 
Bretall, The Theology of Paul Tillich (New York, 1952), pp. 151-161. My time, 
understanding of Tillich’s thought has been clarified by a further study of have 


Heidegger. Byst 
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matters, but not of complete generalization. Mr. Hook even adds 
a second group—‘‘life,’’ ‘‘mind,’’ ‘‘consciousness,’’ ‘‘matter,’’ 
“energy’’—which would be generally taken as traits of the specific 
gubject-matters of specific sciences. 
In Mr. Tillich’s ontological analysis, what is pertinent here is 
. his pointing out that there are several different sorts of ontological 
) eoncepts—he himself distinguishes four different ‘‘levels.’’ The 
| distinction most relevant at this point is between his second level, 
“the elements which constitute the ontological structure,’’ and his 
J fourth level, ‘‘the categories of being and knowing.’”’ Mr. Tillich’s 
“elements’’ correspond to what I called in 1945 ‘‘generic traits 
L of any existence,’’ while his ‘‘categories of being and knowing’’ 
f correspond to the ‘‘categories of metaphysics’’ which Mr. Hook 
e lists and rightly finds lacking in complete generality. Besides 
. 
y 


this difference of width of generalization, the ontological ‘‘ele- 
ments’’ are all polar distinctions that come always in pairs, while 
e the ‘‘categories’’ are not.® 


0 The ‘‘generic traits of existence,’’ in other words, are what in 
ny statement of 1945 were called ‘‘the fundamental and pervasive 
h distinctions in terms of which any subject-matter may be under- 


it stood.’? They are such distinctions as the Greeks’ ‘‘the One and 
of the Many,’’ ‘‘the Real and the Ideal,’’ or Dewey’s ‘‘Precarious- 
at ness and Stability,’’ ‘‘Means and Ends.’’ It is these distinctions 
at that are relevant to every existential subject-matter ; this fact led 
r. Woodbridge to define metaphysics as ‘‘the science of ultimate 
at distinctions.’”” Morris Cohen, another of our common teachers, 
defined the principle of polarity, on which he set high metaphysical 
ed store, as meaning ‘‘that opposites such as immediacy and mediation, 
se ity and plurality, the fixed and the flux, substance and function, 





8Mr. Tillich puts it: ‘*The second level of ontological analysis deals with 
ait the elements which constitute the basic structure of being. They share the 
red polar character of the basic structure, and it is just their polarity that makes 
Mr, them principles by preventing them from becoming highest generic concepts. 


not One can imagine a realm of nature beside or outside the realm of history, but 
hat there is no realm of dynamics without form or of individuality without 
hem wiversality. The converse also is true. Each pole is meaningful only in so 
int, far as it refers by implication to the opposite pole. Three outstanding pairs 


ters of elements constitute. the basic ontological structure: individuality and 
wiversality, dynamics and form, freedom and destiny. . 


51); ‘The fourth level deals with those concepts which traditionally have been 

ical called categories, that is, the basic forms of thought and being. . . . To de- 

my termine their number and organization is one of the infinite tasks of phitenphe. ' 
 W. From the theological point of view, four main categories must be analyzed: ™ 


My time, space, causality, and substance. Categories like quantity and quality 
y of lave no direct theological significance and are not especially discussed.’’ 
Systematic Theology, Vol. I, pp. 165-166. 
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ideal and real, actual and possible, etc., like the north (positive) 
and south (negative) poles of a magnet, all involve each other when 
applied to any significant entity.’’” 

My own analysis of such ultimate distinctions, applicable to any 
existential subject-matter, starting with the traditional distinctions 
between Substance or Subject-matter and Structure, and: between 
Powers and their Operation—the two ultimate distinctions Aristotle 
made central in Books Z H and ® of his Metaphysics—has come 
out with Operations and Ways of Operating, Powers and Kinds of 
Power. To these generic traits of being or ultimate distinctions, 
Mr. Hook’s list of categories is, once again of course, quite ir. 
relevant. 

I emphasize existential subject-matter, because Mr. Hook, quite 
disregarding the emphasis in my statement on ‘‘manifested by 
existences of any kind,’’ proceeds to bring in mathematics, logic, 
and the theory of numbers as ‘‘subject-matters.’’ I am at fault: 
I should have made this clear. These formal sciences are not 
existential subject-matters—as is religion, for instance—but are 
abstractions from existence or from subject-matter encountered. 
To them applies the ultimate distinction between Substance and 
Structure, but not that between Powers and their Operation. My 
agreement with Aristotle is complete on this point. 

The only: polar distinction—and hence the only ‘‘generic trait 
of any existence’’—Mr. Hook mentions, is that ‘between indi- 
viduality and continuity. And here our real difference becomes 
clear. Mr. Hook thinks there is no reason whatever why the same 
terms can be applied in different subject-matters: ‘‘we have in 
reality a cluster of different meanings, only some of which stand 
in familial relationships to each other.’? Hence he will not bother 
to look for any such relationships. I will, for I believe in inquiry, 
as on this point Mr. Hook clearly does not. 

Though he rejects it, Mr. Hook is distinctly worried by being. 
I should like to close by offering him some solace from Woodbridge: 


When we attempt to describe the realm of being comprehensively, that is, 
when we attempt to tell what it is that we think about, language takes ons 
constitution marked by degrees of generality. ‘‘Being’’ is our most general 
term and quite logically so. For, when we ask in the most general way what 
anything is and expect the most general answer possible, we can do nothing 
but translate that question into the indicative form of speech and say that 
anything is what it is. That is, it is ‘‘isness.’’ But this expression 8 
barbarous. We use instead the participle ‘‘being,’’ transforming it into $ 
noun. Aristotle long ago gave the classical analysis of this trick of speech. 
And a trick of speech it is so evidently that it seems strange that anyone 


7 Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (New York, 1931), p. 165. 
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but there have been many—should find the term ‘‘being’’ a source of knowledge 
and inspiration. It is so clearly the expression of our attempt to speak most 
generally, that we ought not to suppose that by the use of it we speak most 
significantly. Here is where a great illusion arises. A term potent enough 
to gather under its wings all objects of all thought arouses the penchant for 
magic in us. We begin to say that the objects of thought have Being, that 
Being necessarily is, that without Being nothing can be or be conceived, that 
to know Being is to know fully and completely, and that to rest in Being is to 
rest peacefully. All this is true enough participially, but its value, after 
all, is only that of linguistic rhapsody.® 


In other words, ‘‘being’’ is not something arrived at as the 
conclusion of a process of analysis and inquiry. It is the starting- 
point of inquiry, the subject-matter in which significant distinc- 
tims are found. ‘‘Being’’ is one of those inclusive terms which 
designate total subject-matter—like ‘‘reality’’ for the idealists, 
or “‘nature’’ for the naturalists. In itself it indicates no distinc- 
tin. Hence Mr. Hook is quite right: there can be no intelligible 
“quest for being.’’ Being is what the metaphysician sets out 
from, not that which he is seeking to find. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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DEDUCTION AND THE STATISTICAL SYLLOGISM 


In The Ground of Induction,: Professor Donald Williams argues 
that probability statements—in his sense of ‘‘ probability’’—are not 
implied by the premisses. This argument is repeated by Mr. 
George Chatalian in a recent article in Philosophical Studies? and 
is regarded as correct by Professor Williams in his comments * on 
Mr. Chatalian’s paper. It is the present writer’s contention that 
the argument is fallacious, and it is my hope that making the- 
fallacy clear may discourage repetition of the argument. Of 
course, refutation of this particular argument against the deduc- 
tive character of Mr. Williams’ ‘‘statistical syllogism’’ does not 
establish that the inference is deductive. Indeed, it is best to con- 
strue the question as one having no definite solution until we are 


8F. J. E. Woodbridge, The Realm of Mind (New York, 1926), pp. 33-34. 

1Harvard University Press, 1947, p. 46. Page numbers in the text of 
the present comment refer to this work. 

2‘*Probability: Inductive versus Deductive,’’? Philosophical Studies, Vol. 
Il (June, 1952), pp. 49-56. 

§‘‘Mr, Chatalian on Probability and Deduction,’’ Philosophical Studies, 
Vol. IV (February, 1953), pp. 28-29. 
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provided with an exact and rigorous definition of “probability” 
which can replace the sketchy characterizations appearing on pages 
47 and 49 and elsewhere in The Ground of Induction. 

First, it should be noted that both Messrs. Williams (cf. p. 44 
and elsewhere) and Chatalian agree that all probabilities are rel. 
tive, a view usual among those advocating the classical conception 
of probability. It is cdmimon to assert that any statement that 
there is a probability of m/n that a is P is relative to some premiss 
or premisses, and that the ratio will vary with the premisses to 
which the probability is relative. In many, but not all, of Pro. 
fessor Williams’ formulations this relativity is made explicit, and 
the only reasonable conclusion from his discussion and examples 
is that a probability statement in which this element of relativity 
is not made explicit is to be regarded as either meaningless or 
elliptical. Taking the second and more charitable interpretation, 
we conclude that the correct full form for those probability state. 
ments which are conclusions of the statistical syllogism described 
below is the following or something like it: 

The probability relative to p that a is P is m/n. 
(It would be desirable to make explicit the form of ‘p’, but since 
that is unnecessary for the present discussion, no proposal for 
clarification of the point is offered.) 

As a basis for discussion, the form of the statistical syllogism is 
stated with the modification necessitated by the remarks of the 
foregoing paragraph: 


(1) m/n Mis P 

(2) aisM 

(3) .*. the probability relative to p that a is P is m/n. 
The other statement required to present Professor Williams’ argu- 
ment is: 

(4) ais P. 

Using the principle of logic: 

If ‘p’ implies ‘r’, then ‘pq’ implies ‘r’ 
Messrs. Williams and Chatalian argue that, if the statistical syl- 
logism is a valid deductive argument, (1) and (2) will imply (3), 
and (1), (2) and (4) will imply (3). But the conjunction of 
(1), (2) and (4) implies, instead, (4). Therefore, according to 
this argument, the conjunction of (1) and (2) does not imply (3). 

The foregoing argument against the deductive character of the 
statistical syllogism is correct only if: 

(a) the conjunction of (1), (2) and (4) is consistent, and 

(b) (3) and (4) are incompatible. 
Presumably the first of these conditions is met, but it appears 
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impossible to show that (3) and (4) are incompatible. On the 
contrary most writers (including, apparently, Professor Williams— 
ef. p. 60) assert quite flatly that statement (3) is compatible with 
both (4) and the negation of (4). 

In summary, if probability statements of the kind considered 
here are properly formulated to show the relativity of the prob- 
abilities, and if one examines the alleged incompatibilities of the 
assorted conclusions which may be obtained by adding premisses to 
the argument, the difficulties disappear. 


JAMES WILLARD OLIVER 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


TRUTH AND VERIFIABILITY : A REPLY TO MR. PERKINS 


I 


In a recent article; Mr. Moreland Perkins has defended a 
“pragmatic’’ definition of truth which identifies truth with verifi- 
ability. Perkins appears to believe that this proposed definition 
is in accord with the semantic conception of truth,? and, indeed, 
that the latter conception ‘‘suggests’’ the sort of theory of truth 
maintained by pragmatists. 

In this paper my principal concern will be to challenge the 
material adequacy of the definition. I shall turn to this problem 
in the next section. First, however, I should like to raise some 
questions concerning (a) thé supposed support which the semantic 
conception of truth affords the pragmatic conception, and (b) the 
function or value of the proposed definition. 

The analysis under consideration identifies truth with verifi- 
ability, where ‘verifiable’ means ‘‘something like’’ the following: 

p is verifiable = If p were carefully tested over an indefinitely long period 


it would be verified (confirmed) to an increasingly higher degree. [P. 576. 
Italics in this and subsequent quotations are in the original.] 


How is such a theory suggested by the semantic conception of 
truth? Perkins argues that 


... the semantic conception of truth puts in clear relief the fact that to say 
of a sentence that it is true is no more and no less than simply to assert that 
sentence, ; 


1‘¢Notes on the Pragmatic Theory of Truth,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLIX 
(1952), pp. 573-587. 

2Cf. Alfred Tarski, ‘‘The Semantic Conception of Truth,’’ Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, Vol. LV (1944), pp. 341-375. 
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The conclusion to be drawn is that a theory of truth must be in some Benge 
a theory of assertion. [P. 583.] 


Perkins argues further that ‘‘the very act of assertion itself has 
the nature of a claim—a claim of truth’’ (p. 585), and finally that 
‘*a plausible content’’ for this claim is that the sentence asserted 
is verifiable, in the sense in question. 

I shall consider only the first step of the argument, that which 
leads to the conclusion that a theory of truth must be a theory 
of assertion. This statement appears to be a non sequitur from a 
premise which is itself dubious. Since on Perkins’ view a theory 
of assertion is a branch of empirical psychology, the prima facie 
implausibility of his view is seen by considering, for example, the 
non-psychological character of the theory of truth developed by 
Tarski. 

The premise from which Perkins draws the conclusion in ques- 
tion is that to say of a sentence that it is true is simply to assert 
that sentence. Such a simple equivalence appears unguarded. 
If, for example, I state that the last true sentence uttered by 
Heraclitus is true, I obviously do not assert that sentence, since 
I have no idea what it is. More generally, we should all be willing 
to assert any sentence of the form ‘the ¢ true sentence is true,’ 
provided that the predicate substituted for ‘gy’ is such that we can 
be assured that the descriptive phrase has exactly one referent. 
Since we can sometimes have such assurance without knowing what 
the referent is, the equivalence in question fails. 

But even if it were the case that to say. df a sentence that it is 
true is to assert the sentence, it would not follow from this that a 
theory of truth must be a theory of assertion. One might as well 
argue that a theory of truth must be a theory of denial, since, 
generally, to deny that a sentence is true is simply to deny that 
sentence. Or, to take an argument which exactly parallels that 
of Perkins, since to say that an assertion is true is simply to make 
that assertion, we should conclude that a theory of truth must be 
a theory of making. (A strange construction to place on Tarski’s 
results !) : 

However unfounded the argument just discussed may appear, 
the questions of the value and of the adequacy of the proposed 
analysis of truth deserve consideration on their own merits. I 
have space to indicate only in the most summary way doubts as to 
the value of the proposed definition. First, it is doubtful that the 
definiens is intuitively clearer than the definiendum. But more 
important—especially on a ‘‘pragmatic’’ account—is the fact that 
the definition is such as to provide no criterion for determining the 
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applicability or inapplicability of the term defined. For the refer- 
ence in the defimiens to ‘‘an indefinitely long period’’ renders such 
determination impossible at any particular time. This considera- 
tin might lead some to question the value of the definition; it 
should lead a pragmatist to question the very meaningfulness of the 
defined term. 

II 


It will be instructive, in discussing the adequacy of the proposed 
definition, to recall the two arguments which Perkins adduces in 
attempting to show the inadequacy of a different definition of 
truth, that which identifies truth with (actual) verification (p. 575). 
First, since many statements are, as a matter of fact, neither verified 
nor falsified, they are neither true nor false. This violates the 
law of excluded middle. Second, some statements are highly con- 
firmed at one time and disconfirmed at a different time: such state- 
ments are both true and false. This violates the law of contra- 
diction. 

Perkins asserts that the theory he advocates is free from such 
criticisms. 

Verifiability is a property which every statement either definitely has or 
definitely does not have, regardless of whether it ever has been or will be 
actually verified. Furthermore it is a property which a statement has once 
and for all. . . . It is a dispositional property which is such that the laws of 


contradiction and excluded middle are valid when it is identified with truth. 
[P. 577.] 


One who wished to maintain the identification of truth and 
verification might answer Perkins’ objections as follows: ‘verified’ 
is an elliptical term which requires a reference to a time (and to a 
person—a qualification, incidentally, which Perkins’ definition over- 
looks). When this reference is added, the objections adduced fail, 
since verification at a specified time is not a property which a 
sentence has at one time and not at another, and it is a property, 
moreover, ‘‘which every statement either definitely has or definitely 
does not have.’’ 

The further objection to this identification would then be raised 
that the law of excluded middle requires of truth not merely that 
itbe a property which every statement has or has not, but that it be 
& property which every statement or its negate must have. And 


- in terms of this formulation of the law, the identification of truth 


and verification violates the law, since for many statements neither 


8 Strictly, this argument requires an additional premise identifying falsity 
With falsification. 
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the statement nor its negate is verified, whereas one of the pair 
must be true. 

Similarly, it is at least highly questionable whether the idep. 
tification of truth and verifiability does not lead to violation of 
the principle of excluded middle. It is questionable, in other 
words, whether every statement or its negate must be verifiable, 
ie., such that careful testing over an indefinitely long period would 
verify at least one of the pair. Consider, for example, the state. 
ment that the 100,000th ballot cast in the presidential election of 
1876 was cast in favor of Rutherford B. Hayes. There seems no 
reason to believe that either this statement or its negate is verif- 
able; yet one of these contradictories must be true. The reader 
can readily construct a host of similar examples. One obvious 
fact to which this example points is that the (long-run) verifiability 
of a statement is dependent not merely on careful testing of the 
statement, but also on the (long-run) availability of evidence for 
the statement. That evidence for every true statement will ac- 
cumulate indefinitely when sought appears to be a bit of wishful 
thinking. But even if it is just possible that there are statements 
such that neither they nor their negates are verifiable, then the 
identification of truth with verifiability violates the law of excluded 
middle. 

Nor does the proposed definition appear to overcome difficulties 
connected with the law of contradiction. This sort of difficulty, too, 
is suggested by the obvious dependence of what would be verified 
on the kind of evidence which would be available to the tester. 
Consider, e.g., the case of an innocent person convicted of a crime 
on the basis of ‘‘circumstantial’’ evidence. It is not inconceivable 


that indefinitely prolonged inquiry into the case would serve fur. _° 


ther to corroborate the original finding. Let S, stand for the 
statement that the person committed the crime. Since, by hy- 
pothesis, he did not, S, is not true, on the semantic conception of 
truth. But S, is verifiable within the spirit of Perkins’ explication 
of this term, and hence true. Thus, on Perkins’ account §, is both 


not true and true, in obvious violation of the law of contradiction. 


I have spoken of a statement’s being verifiable ‘‘within the 
spirit’’ of Perkins’ explication of ‘verifiable.’ The reason for this 
phraseology is that it would appear that few statements are verif- 
able within the letter of the definition. For it seems that few 
statements would literally attain an increasing degree of confirma 
tion under indefinitely prolonged testing. This is especially clear 
in the case of non-general statements whose degree of confirmation 
would, it seems, reach a maximum at some point in the testing 
procedures, and then gradually decline. _ 
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Having raised to the proposed definition of truth objections 
of the sort which Perkins himself apparently considers conclusive, 
I forego further criticism. 

I have written this paper, however, not simply to criticize 
Perkins’ article per se, but in the hope that it may shed light on 
some of the reasons for dissatisfaction with pragmatic theories of 
truth in general. In the seemingly endless discussion of the ade- 
quacy of such theories, the complaint has often been raised that 
critics of the pragmatic view have failed to understand the position 
they were attacking. If to some extent the alleged misunderstand- 
ing was due to the pragmatists’ way of stating their view, then 
Perkins’ article has perhaps served the function of clarifying the 
pragmatic position—especially by making clear that the definiendum 
is intended to mean what critics of pragmatism have generally 
taken it to mean. Perhaps Perkins’ statement does not represent 
the “‘official’’ pragmatic theory of truth. If not, I should be pleased 
to learn what this theory is. On the other hand, my objections to 
the stated theory may be felt to be inconclusive, or to have missed 
the point of the theory. Again, I should welcome enlightenment. 


Rosert J. RICHMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR LEE 


In a recent article in this Journal,’ Professor Harold N. Lee 
attempts to dispose of the contention of Professor Richard Taylor 
that some facts are negative, set forth in an earlier article.” It 
seems to me that, for reasons I shall now set forth, Professor Lee’s 
remarks fail to accomplish their aim. 

(1) Professor Lee argues that Professor Taylor’s ‘‘unsatisfac- 
tory conclusions’’ follow from the ubiquity of meaning of ‘‘fact’’: 
“Tf fact is ubiquitous, then everything of which we can speak is a 
fact, and when we speak in negations, then we speak of negative 
facts.””* In the discussion of each of Taylor’s four theses, ‘‘the 
ubiquity or near ubiquity of ‘fact’ turns the trick.’’ 

But if facts are ubiquitous, it does not follow, and Professor 
Taylor nowhere implies, that facts are ‘‘anything anyone can talk 
about.’? One might wish to speak of ‘‘elves being noisier than 


1H. N. Lee, ‘Father Parmenides; or, Further Concerning Negative 
Facts,’ this JouRNAL, Vol. L (January 29, 1953), pp. 70-74. 

2Richard Taylor, ‘‘Negative Things,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XLIX (June 
19, 1952), pp. 433-449. 
8 Op. cit., p. 71. 
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gremlins,’’ yet Professor Taylor would not allow that one, in g 
speaking, was stating a fact in the sense of something ‘‘req]” 
belonging to the ‘‘objective’’ world of common sense.* 

(2) Professor Lee asserts that ‘‘a fact is whatever has a locus in 
space and time (or space-time). A generalization has no guch 
locus. . . . This is not to say, however, that all facts are physical, 

I should suppose that there are many kinds of fact other 
than physical or psychological.’’ 5 

Professor Lee’s definition of ‘‘fact’’ is wholly arbitrary. At 
best, and with a certain qualification, it applies only to physical 
facts, his statement to the contrary notwithstanding. For a physical 
fact is, strictly, not what has a space-time locus but that a certain 
‘*what’’ has a certain ‘‘where’’ and ‘‘when.’’ If ‘‘a fact is what. 
ever has a locus in space-time,’’ it would seem to follow that the only 
facts are physical facts. But if, as Professor Lee suggests, there are 
many kinds of facts which are neither physical nor psychological, one 
wonders what might be instances of them, and whether they havea 
locus in space-time. There are, of course, subjects having such a 
locus of which the term ‘‘fact’’ is not correctly predicable. One 
cannot, for example, say that ‘‘Napoleon is, or was, a fact,’’ but 
only ‘‘It is a fact that Napoleon existed.’’ The term ‘‘fact”’ is 
also .correctly predicable of subjects other than those having a 
space-time locus, e.g., ‘‘that the number 4 is greater than the nun- 
ber 2 is a fact.”’ ; 

(3) Again, Professor Lee declares: ‘‘A fact is what is specific, 
It is ‘what is the case.’ Opposed to the specific is the general. 
Generalizations, then, are not facts.’’ ® 

It is difficult in this context, however, to ascertain what is meant 
by the term ‘‘specific.’? Professor Lee may mean that the state- 
ment ‘‘Water is colorless’’ is specific in the sense that it refers to 
a particular thing, or that it predicates a particular (specific?) 
property of water. But would Professor Lee say that ‘‘ Water is 
eolorless’’ (which is another way of saying that ‘‘ Everything that 
is water lacks color’’) states a fact or a generalization? 

(4) Professor Lee further maintains that the adjective ‘‘nega- 
tive’? makes sense when affixed to a noun, ‘‘if the noun signifies 
a situation in which there is a continuum of difference between two 
polar opposites,’’ e.g., ‘‘negative temperature.’’ But he holds that 
‘‘negative’’ does not make sense when affixed to the noun ‘‘fact”; 
hence, it is meaningless.’ 


4 Op. cit., p. 434. 
5 Op. cit., p. 72. 
6 Ibid., p. 71. 
7 Ibid., p. 71. 
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A ‘“‘negative instance’’ of the situation described above, how- 
ever, is the expression ‘‘negative instance’’ itself. ‘‘Generaliza- 
tion’’ might conceivably be held to signify a situation of the speci- 
fed kind, ie., a polarity between statements of high and low 
generality with a continuum of differences of generality. But if 
the expression ‘‘negative generalization’’ is meaningful, then nega- 
tive generalizations are facts. 

(5) Professor Lee states that what is required to dispose of the 
contention that some facts are negative is ‘‘primarily semantic 
analysis in spite of Mr. Taylor’s assurance that semantics will not 
help in this problem.’’ ® 

But ‘‘semantic analysis’’ does not consist in inventing arbitrary 
definitions, but in discovering one that fits the data of the problem, 
which in this case are expressions predicating factuality. The 
problem here is what does ‘‘fact’’ mean in such current expressions 
as ‘‘It is a fact that ‘rose’ has four letters’’ or ‘‘It is a fact that 
2 plus 2 equals 4.’’ If a definition satisfying this requirement were 
offered, Professor Taylor might well change his mind about the 
futility of the semantic approach to the problem.® 

(6) Again, Professor Lee writes: ‘‘I should suppose that to hold 
[as Professor Taylor does hold] that we know any facts directly or 
immediately . . . is to deny all the evidence that psychology can 
give concerning the nature of perception.’’ ?° 

Apparently, what Professor Lee has in mind here is that physical 
facts are known through a process of interpretation of our sensa- 
tins. But Professor Taylor wishes only to distinguish between 
perception and inference from perception. When he says some- 

thing is perceived directly and immediately, e.g., ‘‘the dot’s being 
in the circle,’’ he means ‘‘only to indicate that we do not infer (its) 
existence from something else that is perceived.’’ ** 

(7) Lastly Professor Lee alleges that Professor Taylor, in claim- 
ing that he perceives ‘‘quite simply and directly’’ that ‘‘there is 
no elephant’’ in his room, confuses a fact with a report of fact; 
“... the only fact indicated is that he looked for something... 
and did not find it. If ‘did not find it’ indicates any fact by itself, 
... it is the quite positive fact of psychological frustration or dis- 


8 Ibdid., p. 70. 

9 Op. cit., p. 487: ‘*. . . a believer in negative facts and negative events 
would certainly regard any definition of ‘fact’ and ‘event’ as defective which 
did not permit of the possibility of negative ones, while a disbeliever in such 
things might say a definition was too broad if it included them—and we 
Would have got nowhere.’’ 

10 Op. cit., p. 72. 
11 Op. cit., p. 444, footnote. 
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appointment or mayhap relief. . . . More likely, however, it in. 








dicates only the fact of using the language of frustration.’ 12 ag 
But surely Professor Taylor, in saying ‘‘There is no elephant Row. 
in my study,”’’ is not merely, if at all, reporting a fact about himself r 
His utterance of the report is indeed a fact. Also, it may be the 7 
case that he has searched his study and is frustrated, disappointed, Sart 
or relieved not to find an elephant present, although the statement v 
he makes neither says nor implies this. But, patently, Professor 8 
Taylor is anyway saying something about his study. And if what Scta 
Professor Taylor says about his study is true, then it is a fact that t 
there is no elephant there, and this fact is a negative fact. ] 
James B. OuMsreap, Jr, ' 
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